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looked an enemy in the face. Let difficulties be round about you, though you have death before you, and the sea on each side of you and behind you ; if you are convinced that the thing is just, I think you are'bound in consequence to carry it on ; and I think at the last day it can never be answered to God that you did not do it. For it is a poor service to God and the kingdom to take their pay and to decline their work.'*
" Perhaps," answered Cromwell with quiet dignity, "we have all of us done our parts not affrighted with difficulties, one as well as another, and I hope all purpose henceforward to do so still. I do not think that any man here wants courage to do that which becomes an honest man and an Englishman to do. But we speak as men that desire to have the fear of God before our eyes, and men that may not resolve to do that which we do in the power of a fleshly strength, but to lay this as the foundation of all our actions, to do that which is the will of God."
When it came to a discussion of the details of the Proposals the fiercest debate arose on the question of manhood suffrage.
" Every man born in England/' argued Rainsborough, " the poor man, the meanest man in the kingdom," ought to have a voice in choosing those who made the laws under which he was to live and die. It was a natural right, part of every Englishman's birthright, and part of the liberty for which the soldiers had shed their blood. "It was the ground that we took up arms," said one of them, " and it is the ground which we shall maintain."
Ireton answered that to give a vote to men who had no 3take in the country would endanger both liberty